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two sides, it became clear that the Valois line
was going to fail also. There was a succession
of three sickly young men, none of whom had
heirs or probably could have had heirs. The
nearest male heir was a distant cousin, and to
find a common ancestor between him and the
reigning King one had to go back nearly three
hundred years.
This distant cousin belonged to a junior
branch of the Capetian House which had the
tide of Bourbon, from their lands in the centre
of France. Anthony de Bourbon, the head of the
family, at the time when these sickly Valois boys
were successively occupying the French throne,
happened also to be King of a little Basque
district on the extreme boundaries of France,
just beyond the southern frontier, called Navarre.
Being the next heir, he declared in favour of
the Protestant cause, and his young son, Henry,
who was a fine soldierly young man, very different
from his sickly Valois cousins, was brought up
to be a Protestant.
Something like half the nobility of France
had also joined the religious revolt, hoping
like their fellows and contemporaries, the English
squires, to make a good thing out of it by looting
the Church land, as had been done in England,
Scotland, Northern Germany and Switzerland.
They, therefore, began attacks upon the regular